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FATAL CURIOSITY. 


‘ee president Moté de Champlatreux was one of the most 
eminent characters in the parliament of Paris. His in- 
tegrity was so incorruptible, that he merited the surname of 
Aristides. His perfect knowledge of the jurisprudence of his 
couniry gave him a great pre-eminence over the most en- 
lightened lawyers; and his advice, in difficult and obscure mat- 
ters, was looked upon as the most certain and safe. By these 
qualifications his name was rendered famous; and his merit 
was considered so superior, that his associates, far from being 
jealous, confided implicitly in bis impartiality. 

The private and public character of the president Moté 
were equally laudable ; for, having lost his wife, in whom his 
happiness was chiefly centered, he undertook the charge of his 
only daughter; and succeeded so far, that Amelia’s inind was 
cultivated with all those good qualities which render young 
persons amiable. Besides an accurate knowledge of her own 
language, she could speak German and Italian ; with regard to 
the English language, she was so well acquainted with it, that 
she translated’ into French the master-pieces of the English 
authors, Her understanding was not only enlarged by an ac- 
quaintance with all the practical sciences, but, what is stilf more 
valuable, with the precious seeds of virtue. These had ope- 
rated on her heart so admirably, that Amelia was modest, with- 
out affectation; mild and engaging, without timidity ; sub- 
luissive, without losing her dignity; generous, without prodi- 
gality ; kind and condescending to the servants, without fami- 
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liarity ; attentive and respectful to her father, not only froma 
sense of gratitude, but also from that ef affection, tenderness, 
and love. 

The only fault which her father had not been able to correct 
in her was curiosity. Extremely desirous of knowing every 
thing, she would not let the least thing pass in the house with- 
out inquiring into the particulars. If she heard a double 
knock at the dour, she ran to the window to see who it was; 
if a carriage ewtéred the, yard, she was immediately hanging 
over the staircase, to bear whether it was a visitor, or somebody 
on business; if a visitor, she would run down stairs, and be at 
the carriage door before the servants of the house ; if some- 
body on business, she continued running backwards and for- 
wards from the staircase to her recom, from thence to her father’s 
antechamber ; thén down stairs to inquire of the servants who 
it was, and on what business they came. 

The presideat having often shown her the impropriety of 
such mean actions, Amelia dared not apply to him when she 
wanted to be informed of any thing; but used to bribe his se- 
cretary, by whom she was informed of all that was transacted 
in her father’s office. Thus ber incohsiderate curiosity not 
only rendered her culpable, but corrupted the fidelity of her 
father’s confidant. The president, who had several times dis- 
covered that his daughter was acquainted with secrets which 
he thought were improper to be intrusted to her, could not con- 
ceive how she caine to the knowledge of them. 

When I say secrets, do not suppose that the president im- 
properly withheld any thing from the knowledge of his daugh- 
ter, on whom he so foudly doated. On the contrary, bis great 
pleasure was to converse with his Amelia on all the affairs of 
the family ; and he intrusted her with the management of all 
those matters which he could not attend to himself, or which 
belonged to her department. The secrets that he kept from 
her were not bis own ; they were either those of the state, or 
of private people, which he could not have disclosed but at the 
danger of his life, or his reputation. One maxim which the 
president maintained was, that he who violated asecret intrusted 
tohim, deserved punishment ten times more than he who robbed 

you of your property. It was for this reason that he would 
never abuse the confidence repesed in him by the public, by 
relating to his daughter affairs which were of no concern to 
her. M. Moté had more than once explained this distinction 
to Amelia, whose good sense never failed to assent to so reason- 
able a discretion. But, though sensible of the truth and pro- 
priety of her father’s representations, her insatiable curiosity 
brought her always to the same point, that of wanting to know 
every thing : so difficult is it to get rid of the habit of curiosity, 
when it has once been contracted. 
About 
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About the tenth of August, 1792, the most considerable men 
in the government held a meeting to deliberate upon the de- 
plorable condition of France, and came to a resolution to pro- 
test against all innovation. This meeting was held at the Pre- 
sident Moté de Champlatreux’s house ; and, as the resolution 
to be taken was of the highest importance, there was a nume- 
rous and respectable assembly ; the sitting was prolonged until 
eight in the morning. 

‘You cannot conceive the impatience and curiosityof Amelia 
duting the time of the deliberation: she did not let a single 
servant pass, without inquiring the number of persons at the 
meeting, the time of their arrival, and the motive of their re- 
maining solong. As the servants knew nothing of the matter, 
the less she could get from them, the more was her curiosity 
inflamed. During the whole of the night she could not shut 
her eyes ; nay, she could not even lie in bed, but walked a bun- 
died times trom her apartment to the door where the company 
were deliberating. 

About one o'clock in the morning she heard the door open, 
and saw ber father conducting two young magistrates, very 
secretly, toward the garden door: the latter were carrying a 
Jeaden box, apparently very heavy. At this sight the heart of 
Amelia throbbed with joy: she followed them at a distance, 
and perceived them digging a hole about seven feet deep in 
the garden, into which they put the box. After this they filled 
the hole, which they covered with grass, that no appearance 
might be leit. Amelia observed every circumstance; and, 
when she saw them returning, flew back to the top of the stairs, 
and retired to her chamber. 

The magistrates had taken so much precaution to prevent a 
discovery of the place where they had concealed the box, that 
they could not suspect Amelia’s having seen them; besides, 
they supposed that she was too well bred to descend to so mean 
an employment as that of a spy. 

The next morning the artful Amelia began to coax:her father 
more than usual; who giving a loose to his: tenderness, she in- 
quisitively asked him whut they had been doing during the 
whole preceding night. The virtuous president answered, that 
they had been deliberating upon matters of great importance, 
but of which he could say nothing, since all the members pre- 
sent had taken an oath of secrecy. “ However,” said he, with 
a smile of affection, “ this business does not regard our fainily 
affairs, and therefore you may be quiie easy about it.” He 
then turned the Conversation upon another topic; but, being 
called out, he left Amelia rather vexed, and still more embar- 
rassed in her mind than before. For two or three days she 
Was mc lancholy and thoughtful. At last, being unable “to ree 
sist her curiosity to know what wes in the box, she got up one 
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night, went into the garden, and. began to, dig inthe place 
where she had observed her father deposit the box: she 
worked for an hour, but had bardly dug half the way before 
she was tired. Her strength now failing ber, bat her restless 
curiosity preying more strongly upon her, she determined to 
call one of the servants to ber assistance. 

The presideut had a valet de chambre, of whom he was very 
fond, and who, from having lived nearly forty years in the 
house, was very much attached to Amelia. Amelia, therefore, 
going to his bed-roomm, desired him to get up sofily, and foliow 
her into the garden. ‘The valet de chambre obeyed, and, being 
desired to dig the remainder of the hole, he did it so heartily, 
that in less than half au hour he reached the box. Imagining 
that it was full of money and jewels, he advised Ameiia to 
have it broken open: they, therefore, broke the lock, and, to 
their great astonishment, found nothing in it, buta paper, upon 
which was written the resolution before-uentioned, signed by 
all the presidents of the parliament of Paris, and by more than 
twenty counsellors, men of rank and dignity. It was a sim- 
ple protestation against the proceedings of the national assem- 
bly. 

At the reading of this paper, which Amelia could scarcely 
understand, her curiosity was strangely baflled ; she began to 
regret all the trouble that she had taken for a trifle, from which 
she could derive no satisfaction. As morning began to dawn, 
they hastened to put the paper into the box, and buried it again 
in the same hole, with all possible precaution. After this they 
went to bed; Amelia being heartily disappointed, and the valet 
well pleased to discover a secret which was of far greater im- 
portance than Amelia suspected, 

Some months alter, the tyranny of Robespicrre had obtained 
its highest pitch, and great rewards were offered to any persons 
that would inform against those who were disatlected to Robes- 
pie rre’s party ; the valet de chambre of the president, blinded 
by the bopes of receiving a large sum, went to the city hall, 
and told the officers, that if they would search in a certain 
place in his mast r’s garden, they would find a paper of great 
consequence. Like another Judas, this monster received the 
reward agiced upon, and conducted the gang to the place where 
the box was hidden. ‘Thus the prying curiosity of a child w 
the cause of the perfidiows treachery of a servant who had been 
faithful to his master tor nearly forty years! ‘The paper w 
delivered to Robespierre. ‘The vext morning ail the presidents 
who had subscribed to the protestation were arrested, and 
among them, of course, the President Moic, who was thrown 
into a dungeon, in which, however, he did not languish long 
for, three days after, he aud about torty others were tried, coa- 
demned, and perished ou the scatlold. ‘Thus the silly, mean, 
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and culpable curiosity of a child of fourteen, was the cause ot 
the ruin of her father, and of a number of virtuous and inno- 
cent men. 





On Man's Disposition to Soctableness. 


%& FAN is undoubtedly destined by nature to live in a state of 
4 society with his fellows: the affections of his heart are 
not, like the short woven days of his miserable existence, li- 
mited and circumscribed ; they bloom in every season ot life, 
and glow beneath the sky of every clime: they are the links of 
that great aud sympathetic chain, which embraces and unites 
all the human race, and by which the sweet sound of huma- 
nity’s voice vibrates from pole to pole, and causes a man never 
and no where to be a stranger to man. It is not only through 
the affections of the human soul, which always impelled out- 
wards will rake and torture the selfish breast which confines 
them within its narrow limits, that we can trace te original 
destination of man to a social state: nature has imprinted her 
lesign on his erected, pliant, and graceful form ; she has mani- 
fested it in his expressive eye, winning smile, and pathetic 
tears; she has spoken it in the sound of his voice, peculiarly 
endued with the admirable and wonderful power of expressing 
every thought, articulating every wish, and modulating every 
vassion. ‘Lhe corporeal structure of man is so well calculated 
toinvite and promote social and friendly intercourse ; itis so well 
adapted 10 a state of existence, in which so great a share of 
domestic happiness is derived from mutual help; it affords such 
powerful means of manilesting outwardly the deepest and 
nicest impressions of the soul, that he who is thus framed must 


evidently be destined by nature to live in a state of society 
with beings like himself, whom he might inspire,and by whom 
he might be inspired with friendship, love, and gratitude; in 
fine with the honourable feelings of every social virtue. 

Man’s disposition to sociableness is. not then a new modifi- 
cation added to the soul. by fortuitous circuinstances; nor the 
result of a mere social habit: bot alaw whieh binds and speaks 
to every man’s heart, from the rich citizen of the polished city, 
to the poor wandering savage of the desert: au impression 
which the divine aruficer of mankind nas left on the noblest 


of his works, and which nothing can obliterate; a feeling 
which reproduces itself, and associates itself with the sweetest 
and best affections of the human heart. 

‘To that generous disposition which, in uniting men tog ther, 
increases their labour, kindies their emulation, and necessitates 
tocir jad istry > we are mcdebdl a tor the acquisition of every 
knowledge, tor the improvemeat of every art, dor all that can 


either enlighten and cwbellish the human mind, or supply the 
pleasures 
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pleasures and conveniencies of human existence. Hence di- 
vine agricuiture, which clothes the barren fields with a golden 
harvest, and the naked rock with verdant vegetation, and thus 
renovates the face,aud muliiplies the gifts of a benevolent na- 
ture: hence architecture, which shelters our weak frame in 
sumptuous buildings, in stately palaces, and which, towering 
with an undisturbed, an unimpaired majesty in the midst of 
battering elements and desolating ages, gloriously avenges the 
frail destiny of man, who, at the very foot of the stupenduous 
works erected by his hand, inoulders even at the whispering 
breeze : hence great and noble commerce, which boldly unfurls 
his majestic sails on remote seas, opens to nations unknown in- 
exhaustible sources of riches, grandeur, and power, whilst its 
potent arm, in rendering all the creation subservient to the will, 
or tributary to the wants of mau, seems, as it were, to re-in- 
throne him in his former glory, and to replace in his haads the 
sceptre of the universe. 

The iwperfections attached to social state, however great, 
are yet but fleeting shades that can neither darken its lustre 
nor outbalance its good ; they are appendages peculiar to hu- 
man nature, whatever be the form it assumes in its fallen state. 
The wild and untutored savage shares the vices of the civilized 
map, but knows not those gentle restraints and softening modi- 
fications which, under the benign influence of social order, 
make the passions flow with a swoother course, and the heart 
expand with a greater lnxuriance of tender feeling. By culti- 
vating and extending a socia| intercourse with his fellow-crea- 
tures, man completes the end of his being, and rises to that 
pre-eminence and perfection, the first and great outlines of 
which are evidently delineated in the vast.capacity of his mind, 
and the noble susceptibility of bis heart. 

It is then the voice of nawre, strengthened by the sacred 
ties of blood, and the endearing sympathy zrising from equal 
wants and dependence, that led the first inhabitants of the earth 
under the humble roofs of scattered cottages ; and now that 
they have increased and multiplied, re-unites them within the 
wore spacious precincts of vast and splendid cities. Let not 
then the fair inhabitants of the country look with frowning 
disgust on the dark and noisy atmosphere that surrounds those 
widely spread dwellings of the children of mankind! Let not 
their feet, though yet sprinkled with the dews of verdant groves 
aud fairy dales, tread with scorn on those ever exuberant and 
teeming fields of human life! No; a great, rich, and populous 
town is the true empire of social man; the sphere in which he 
immoves with a dignity suitable to bis rank and power among 
created beings; the elevated theatre from which he beains 
forth new rays of grandeur and beauty on all the creation 
around. There every wonder is of his own making; there the 
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bold and noble conceptions of his mind present themselves 
every where, emblazoned in the immortal works of his hands, 
In walking up and down those streets, at whose right and left 
are displayed the monuments of human industry, the trophies 
of human skill, a man feels something like a hero who surveys 
a kingdom conquered by his valour; and in thus witnessing 
the glorious triumph of the united efforts of all his species he 
proudly and sympathetically forgets his own individual insigni- 
ficance. 

Among beings who, like men, have been gifted with all the 
faculties and teelings that can best extend and strengthen the 
influence of a disposition to sociableness, there ought surely to 
bea friendly, 2 family-like intercourse ; a brotherly love ought 
surely to flow in hearts warmed with kindred blood. And yet 
this world presents but a continual scene of batred, animosity, 
and strife; of domestic contention and public war. What 
evil spirit thus defeats the benevolent and noble views of na- 
ture; what cruel hand thus cuts the sweet ties by which reli- 
gion wishes to uhite and endear all her children? It is thee, 
dreaded foe to every social affection, hateful pride! From thee 
spring sordid avarice and mean jealousy ; black ingratitude, 
whiel: hides the heart of a monster beneath the features of a 
man; degrading impiety, which opens the heart to every vice, 
the mouth to every blasphemy, aud fits the hand for the perpe- 
tration of every crime; thou rearest, thou nursest revenge, 
which, in sullen gloom, broods on murder and ruin; relentless 
passion, which impells the hand of the unforgiving duellist, 
when perverting every idea of honour, degrading every feeling 1h 
of courage, trampling under foot every moral and social obli- 
gation, barbarian like, he thrusts a dagger into his fellow-crea- 
ture’s breast, and with a monster's rage gluts himself with ha- 
man blood. Oh, pride! thou first opened on earth the source 
of every evil, thou still fosterest and extendest its baneful influ- 
ence; and yet thou art the indelible feature which points out 
our noble origin, loudly intimates our immortal destiny ; thou 
art 

“ The glorious instinct of adeathless soul, 
Confus’dly conscious of her dignity.” 


N. FRAISINET. 





THE COXCOMB AND THE FOP. 
A MORNING SCENE IN HIGH LIFE. 


. \ = dear Lord,” said the lively Lady Mary, as she kindly 

i smoothed the pillow uuder the gouty foot of the peer, 

her father, “ 1 must continue to mainiaiv, that a coxcomb 
6 aud 
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and a fop are too distinct beings.” “ L.afiirm not,” said the 

eer. “ Shew me the distinction if youcan.” “ Most wil. 
Saaty, Sir,” replied the lady, “ and so iar will I coincide with 
your opinion, thar a fop-may be a coxeomb, but a coxcomb: is 
not always.a fop.” Go on,” said his lordship; “ 1 know, 
Mary, you love definitivns,”. “ Why, my dear Sir,” said ber 
Jadyship, “ a fop is now almost become an-.obsolete thing: 
the creature perished with all the paraphernalia of powder, po- 
matum, black pins, wool, golden-clox ked silk stoc sims s, and 
red-hecled shocs. Were now do we sec these fine beaizened 
apiinals ?” 

“ Continue,” replied. the peer, with a smile. “ Coxcombs, 
[ grant,” said Lady Mary, “. we bave many; but the only two 
fops | know, are the Bonc-sireet bussa:, and the little spruce 
ensiga, on duty at St. James’s; the latter bas his head finely 
powdered, drawn up carefully from each side, ‘till it forms.on 
the summit of the jittle vacant globe, the finest imperial liel- 
met, and from which, sometimes, iu order to dé stroy its dormai 
monotony, a straggling little riuglet,is allowed to sport on the 
blooming cheek of this pretty military doll.”| “ All this is bat 
too true,” said his lordsinp; but the hussar, whom you chuse 
to ridicule, has, L think, with his mustachios, and his mauly and 
warlixe accoutrements, really. the air of a soldier.” 

“ An air, indeed,” said her sarcastic ladyship; “ but L. be- 
Jieve he had much, rather keep out of the air of gun-shot! 
Hear me, my dear Sir; this is by far the greatest lop of the 
two; the other is such a boy, be wey mend! but these curled 
mustachios, which you so much admire, they are artificial, aud 
caretully stack ov overa lip, in the place where yet a beard hos 
perversely refused to scatter its down; those copper-heeled 
boots, and the glorious clank of arms which prociaim the ap- 
proach of the hero, he patiently toils under, and gloriously 
supports their weight, to attract the passing gaze, and the selt- 
interpreted murmur of generalapprobation. Ol! this is a fop 
of tue rst water; and yet, perhaps, like his little counter-part, 
the blooming ensign, lic ovgs to throw oif the cumbersome 
trappings of war, and commence coxcomd in the more con- 
fortable envelope of the cyachwman’s tiple-caped coat, or the 
butcher-like looking boxiug-jacket, witha fine yellow handker- 
chief round his neck, or one of that flaming scarlet kind, called 


Vassasin! and which dubs him, without farther ceremony, th 
blood-red knight !” 
“ Now,” said the peer, exuliingly, © you exactly ascribe to 


' 


my argument, that a fop wud a coxcomb are the saine thing. 
* 1 cannot give up iny idea,” said the dau rhter:; * the two 


characters are certainly distinct ; L can point out but two fops’ 


amongst all our acquaiatance ; bat oh! what a mulcitude of 
coxcombs! aud where shali we look fora fop? Shall we find 
9 him 
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him among our real bucks of fashion, with straight unpowdered 
locks, where the fingers seem the substitute for the eomb ! 
Would a fop wear the short fustian jacket in which my Lord 
— rides, and in which habit his groom owns all the supe- 
riority of person as well as manners? and I dare say, in his do- 
mestic circle be is more polite ; for the groom’s wile, perhaps, 
does not like her husband should chew tobacco: and hones} 


John Bull, 


“ Not him in upper life, 
“ But the kind Englishman who loves his wife ; 





takes a pleasure in quilting a custom which may be disagreeas 
ble to his cara sposa: not so the coxeomb of a lord ; it is quite 
immaterial to him, whether my lady is pleased or displeased; he 
is resolved to be the very quintessence of a stage coachman ; 
he chews, he spits, he swears; he pulls up his cattle with the 
true go; wears ribbons in his hat on May-day, and Christmas 
berries on the eve of the nativity !” 

“ But your cousin Benborough,” said the peer, “ whom I 
always thought the greatest coxcomb under the sun, he has 
none of all this.” 

“ Oh! true,” said Lady Mary; “ I thank you for farnish- 
ing me with a fop out of our own family, in order to demons 
trate to your lordship what the creature is, and his oppositeness 
to the finished coxcombs of the present day, otherwise called 
men of the first fashion! Well, Sir, and Sir Thomas Speedham, 
my cousin’s inseparable companion, | expect will call here every 
hour; no doubt but they will come together, and then, my 
dear Lord, you can judge of the palpable distinction between 
these beings.” 

The Hon. Mr. Benborough arrived first ; his morning jacket 
was of the finest cinnamon brown kerseymere, while a silk 
handkerchief of bright jonquil, with small purple spots, eneir- 
cled his throat ; his fine shining light brown hair, anpowdered 
and carefully brushed, had been wrtured for near two hours by 
his valet, to make each affectedly careless wave turn towards 
the left side of the upper part of his head ; an obstinate rings 
let, that would not, in spite of all his valet’s skill and toil, turn 
exactly towards the corner of the left eye, as his master wished, 
had almost given him a nervous head-ach. A gentle tint of 
rouge coloured the cheek of this modern Adonis, and a plenti- 
ful odour of the E:ptian Otto, was diffused round the room 
of his uncle, on his entrance. 

The peer and his daughter exchanged a smile; Benborough 
always full of that vanity which imagines self to be the subject 
of all attention, immediately | noticed it, and said, “ Do you 
_— at my morning gaiters? I can assure you, they are quite 
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the thing; besides, as T called to see my divine cousin, I could 
not think of wearing boots; though, to be sure, nothing is 
more elegant than tlic new levee boot, now sported by all the 
men of high ton; but they sit too light, and my nerves are $6 
unhinged this morning, that I conld not bear the fatigue of 
drawing them on.” “ “Why, what’s the matter with you,” said 
the peer, now un: ler'the i influence of a desperate gouty twinge; 
“ | wish, you young cub, that you was obliged to bear half my 
pain, and then you would not talk about your delicate nerves, 
while. you look as bloomiuig and as healthy as a young milk- 
maid! ” 
*- And yet, positively,” said the young gentleman, turning 
to lady Mary, “ § looked this morning, when | rose, as pale 
as aw ghost, and I was actually, my dear cousin, obliged to put 
on.” “© What the Devil’s that?” said the peer. “ Only a lit- 
le rouge, dear uncle,” said Benborough; ‘ and | fcar | haye 
not done it judiciously; siuce L must have looked most 
vulearly robust, for your lordship to compare me to a milks 
Inaid? 

‘The lady pergciving that her father was about to inveigh most 
severely against this uginanly practice, she motioned him to ob- 
sérve this effeminate beine. in silence; but their observatiens 
were sgon turned to the complete contrast which the rattling 
barouche at the door presented to thcir view. The peer was 
Jail on.a couch, near tie window, in order that passing objects 
might amuse, and, in some measure, miiigate his pain; he 
looked atthe being who presenied itself, and saw a baronet 
metamorphosed into a complete kuicht of the whip. 

Sic Thomas Speecham, before he leii the box, divested him- 

elf of his great coat, and drew from his hands a pair of thick 

driving tans; he then took off his hat, scratched his: head, or 
rather routed his iingers amongst his thick black hair, and spit 
with a most coachmen-like grace; then, with a blue checked 
handkerchief, he wiped lis torehead and the back of his neck, 
filled the crown of bis hat with the pocket handkerchief, as- 
cended the apartinent of the earl of Sclwia. ‘ How are you, 
old buck ©” said he; ‘ got the gout? so much the better ; good 
thing; very guod thing. ilow d 
turning to Benborough. “ Not a: all the thing,” replied the 
* J went to hear Beabain, at the Lyceum, last night, and 

1 was so obsedé, I feil aslecp, before he had quite got through 


o? young one!” added he, 


the second “em Leapected to have seen youthere.” Me! 
rephed the baronet. “ Break my meck, down hill, if you ever 
caich me screwed up in a box at any of your little theatres, to 
hear your. sq ualling israclites: vo, | was betier employed; 
we'd ac baleadine of it. L went to see thie black fellow box; 
powerful dog! never gives in.” “ Phat ought aot to be al 
lowed,” said tue peer, “ these black men are so strong in the 
lieud, 
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head, with which they buttat their antagonist, that aman stands 
no chance with them.” “ All the better; devilish good thing,” 
replied Sir Thomas; “ there’s nothing like a fellow in this way, 
that can beat down all before him: now you see there’s a new 
wick. in pugilism; and we mean to pick out all the strong 
wooden-headed fellows we can find, and go it, head to sto- 
mach, as hard as we can, and teach them to butt at one ano- 
ther, like so many rams.” 

“ But where was you, my dear Sir Thomas, in the evening ?” 
said Benborough. “ 1 waited at home for you, ’till almost the 
first act of the play was over; [ could not stay later, for fear 
I should be taken for one of the canaiéle, who go at half-price.” 
“ Yes, very likely,” said the peer, “ you might have been taken 
for some man williner!” “ Devilish fair! upon my soul,” 
said Sir Thomas, “ hoax me, if that js nota good one.” ‘ But 
you did not answer my cousin’s question,” said Lady Mary. 
“ Eh! what?” said Sir Thomas, looking up, as if he had but 
just discovered there was a female in the room, “ Oh! ay; 
what was it?” 

** Tasked you, my dear fellow,” said Benborough, “ where 

you had passed the day and evening, that I had nat seen you ;” 
“ Oh! that’s it, is it?” replied the baronet. “ Why, [ dined 
with a party of brother whips; and a new member of the four- 
in-hand was introduced ; the very best whip, I'll venture to af- 
firm, in all England; drunk or sober, its all the same to him: 
he can both prime aud bang-up, in a superior stile to any one 
of us; however, old Kite says he shall dare him to it; and [ 
have laid a bet with a certain noble lord, my new telegraph 
against his old deg-cart, that the youug beginner will beat the 
old hand quite hollow ; but come, Benborough, will you take 
an inside place? L am going to drive to Tattersall’s, to. see four 
of the finest goers in the kingdom; if he'll take six hundred 
pounds for them, they're mine.” 
. The fashionable duo now took their leave; Benborough 
bowed, affectedly, to his pretty cousin ; the other stared full at 
her, and gave her a familiar nod ; and the lady, turning to her 
father, after their departure, said, “ Now, my dear Sir, is not a 
coxcomb and a fop two different beings ?” 


ND 
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Memoirs of the celebrated Martin Van Butchell, Surgeon, 
Dentist, &c. of Mount-Street, Berkeley-Square. 


fhe appellation of extraordinary may, indced, well apply 
to this ingenious and whimsical man. All the remarka- 
ble eccentricities which have yet been the characteristic of 
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any man, however celebrated, way all hide their diminished 
heads before Martin Van Butchell. He is the morning star of 
the eccentric world ; a man of uncommon merit and science, 
therefore the more wonderful from his carious singularities, his 
manners, and his appearance. Many persons make use of 
means to excite that attention which their merit did not de- 
serve, and for the obtaining of credit which they never pos- 
sessed. It appears as an exception to these rules that the sin- 
gularities of Martin Van Butchell have tended more to obscure 
than to exalt or display the sterling abilities, which even the 
tongue of envy has never denied him. 

The father of Martin Van Butchell was very well known in 
the reign of George II. being tapestry maker to his majesty, 
with a salary of 50]. per annum pre Br to the office. 

The education of the son was equal to the father’s circum- 
stances, who lived in a large house, with extensive gardens, 
known by the name of the “ Crown House,” in the parish of 
Lambeth, where several of the gentry occasionally lodged for 
the beauty of the situation and air; the son who had many 
opportunities of improvemem by and through the distinguished 
persons who paid their visits at his father’s house, was early 
taken notice of, and very soon possessed a knowledge of the 
French language, and arrived at many accomplishments. He 
maintaimed a good character, with a prepossessing address; 
recommendations which induced Sir Thomas Robtnson to so- 
licit bis acceptance to travel with his son as a suitable compa- 
nion, in a toer through Europe. This offer, it appears, was 
not accepted ; but in a short time after, he joined the family of 
the Viscountess Talbot, where as groom of the chambers he ye- 
mained many years, a situation so lucrative as to enable him to 
pursue with vigour his endeared studies of mechanics, medi- 
cine, and anatomy. 

The study of the human teeth accidentally took up his at- 
tention through the breaking of one of bis own, and he en- 
gaged himself as pupil to the famous Dr. J. Hunter. The 
profession of dentist was the occasion of first introducing him 
to the notice of the public ; and so successful was he in this 
art, that for a complete set of teeth, he has received the enot- 
mous price of eighty guineas! We have heard of a lady who 
was dissatisfied with teeth for which she had paid him ten gui- 
neas, upon which he voluntarily returned the money ; scarcely 
had she slept upon the contemplation of this disappointment, 
belore she returned, soliciting the set of teeth, which he had 
made her, as a favour, with an immediate tender of the money 
which she originally paid, and received them back again. 

After many years successfully figuring as a dentist, Martin 
Van Buatchell became no less eminent asa maker of trusses for 
ruptured persons. A physician of eminence in Holland —_ 
heat 
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heard of his skill in this practice, made a voyage for the pur- 
pose of consulting him, and was so successfully ‘treated, that in 
return for the benefit received, he taught Martin Van Butchell 
the secret of curing fistulas, which he has practised ever since 
jn an astonishing aod unrivalled manner. 

The eccentricities of Martin now began to excite public no- 
tice. Upon his first wife’s death, who, for the great affection 
he bore towards her, he was at first determined never should 
be buried ; after embalming the body, he kept her in her 
wedding clothes a considerable time, in the parlour of his own 
house, which occasioned the visits of a great number of the 
nobility aud gentry. It has been reported, that the resolution 
of his keeping his wife unburied, was occasioned by a clause ip 
the marriage settlement, disposing of ‘certain property, while 
she remained above ground ; we cannot decide how far thig 
may be true, but she has been since buried. He has a propen- 
sity to every thing in direct opposition to other persons; he 
makes it a rule to dine by himself, and for his wife and chil- 
dren also to dine by themselves; and itis his common custom 
to call his children by whistling, and by no other way. 

Next to his dress, and the mode of wearing his beard, one 
of the first singularities which distinguished him, was walking 
about London streets with a large Otaheitan tooth or bone ip 
his hand, fastened in a string to his wrist, intended to deter 
the boys from insulting him, as they very improperly were 
used to do, before his person and character were so well 
known. 

Upon the front of his house, in Mount-street, he had painted 
the following puzzle : 


BY 
7 . HIS soa : 
us said sneaking Jack, speaking like himself, 
Vibe first; if I pores money, *°*“*1 don’t care who suffers, 
LETTERS PATENT 
MARTIN 
VAN BOTCHELL’s 
NEW INVENTED 
With canstic care and old phim 
SPRING BANDS 
AND FASTNINGS 
Sometimes én six days, and always ten— 
the fistule in ano. 
FOR 
THE APPAREL 
AND FURNITURE 
July sixth 
OF 
Licensed to deal in perfumery, i. e. 





HUMAN 
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HUMAN BEINGS 
Hydrophobia cured in thirty days, 
AND 
BRUTE CREATURES 


made of milk and honey. 


Which remained some years. _ In order a little to comprehend 
it: some years ago, he had a famous dun-horse, but on some 
dispute with the stable-keeper, the horse was detained for the 
keep, and at last sold by the ranger of Hyde-Park, at Tatter. 
sal’s, where it fetched a very high price. This affuir was the 
cause of a law-suit. 

After losing his favourite dun-horse, a purchase was soon 
made of a small white poney, which he never suffers to be 
trimmed in any manner whatever; the shoes for it are always 
fluted to prevent slipping, and he will not suffer the creature 
te wear any other. His saddle is no less curious. He hu- 
mourously paints the poney, sometimes all purple, often with 

urple spots, and with streaks and circles upon his face aud 
Finder parts. He rides on this equipage very frequently, espe- 
cially on Sundays in the park and about the streets, 

The curious appearance of him and his horse have a very 
striking effect, and always attracts the attention of the public, 
His beard has not been shaved or cut for fifteen years; his hat 
shallow and narrow-brimmed, and now almost white with age, 
though originally black; his coat a kind of russet brown, 
which bas been worn a nuinber of years, with an old pair of 
boots in colour like his hat and about as old. His bridle is 
‘also exceedingly curious; to the head of it is fixed a blind, 
which in case of taking fright or starting, can be dropped over 
the horse’s eyes, and be drawa up again at pleasure. 

Many have been the insults aud rude attacks of the ignorant 
and vulgar mob, at different times, upon this extraordinary 
man; aad instances have occurred of these personal attacks 
terminating seriously to the audacious offender. One man 
had the extreme audacity to take this venerable character by 
the beard ; in return, be received a blow from the injured gen- 
tleman, with an umbrella, that had nearly broken a rib. 

We shall exhibit specimens of his reyiarkable turn for siv- 
gulariy, by his method of writing, as ‘published at different 
times ii the public prints, and affording entertainment for the 
curious : 


“ Corresponding—Lads—Remember Judas : And the 
year 80! Last Monday Morning, at 7 o'clock, Doctor Merry- 
nan, of Queen-street, May-fair, presented Elizabeth, the wife 
of Martin Van Butchell, with her Fifth fine Boy, at his House 
in Mount Sirect, Grosyenor-Square, oS 
Well. 
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well. Post Master General for Ten Thousand Pounds (—we 
mean Genilemen’s—Not a Penny less—) 1 will soon construct 
such Mail-Coach—Perch—Bolts as shall aever break ! 

To many I refer—for my character: Each will have grace 
—to Write his case ; soon as he is well—an history tell: for the 
public good ;—-to save human blood, as—all—true—folk— 
shoud, Sharkish people may—keep themselves away, 
Those that use me.ill—{ never: can heal; being forbidden—to 
cast pearls to pigs; lest—they—turn—and tear. Wisdom 
makes dainty : patients come to me, with heavy guineas,—be- 
tween ten and one; but—Il—go—to—none.” 





Mender of Mankind ; in a manly way. 


In another advertisement, he says— 


« That your Majesty’s Petitioner is a British Christian Man, 
aged fifty-nine—with a comely beard—full eight inches long. 
That your Majesty’s Petitioner was born in the County of Mid- 
dlesex—brought up in the County of Surrey—and has never 
been out of the Kingdom of England. That your Majesty’s 
Petitioner (—about ten years ago—) had often the high ho- 
nour (—before your Majesty’s Nobles—) of conversing with 
your Majesty (—face to face—) when we were hunting of the 
stag—on Windsor Forest.” 

*Many more equally whimsical advertisements might be se- 
lected, and many additional anecdotes might be told. of bim ; 
but what is here recorded concerning this complete original 
may be depended upon; not one word of which is contrary 
to truth. : 





——— 


INTERESTING TRIALS. 


‘COURT of KING’s BENCH, February 27. 
MARRIS Vv. COHEN. 


HIS was an action to recover 56l. thre amount of an at- 


torney’s bili tor defending the defendant in a charge of 


stealing silver spoons from tue butler’s pantry of Mrs. Matin, 
of which offence the defendant had been acquitted ; and the 
question was, whether the defendant had made himself liable 
to the demand, or his mother in law, whe bad absconded fer 
fear of bei ig cnarged with the felony. Miny witnesses were 
called on cach side, who, as well as both parties, were all Jews, 


and coniradicted each other most mainly, Lt appeared pro- 
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- T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to F. Strike’s Rebus, inserted the 2b 
Answer, by byrt, of po 


OUR parts, when join’d, will soon display, 
LEOPARD, which-oft.in foreign climes doth stray. 


Wave’ received similar’ answers from J. Channon, of Ottery; 
5 a J. Barrett, of Landulph'; J. Price, of Yeovil; fA. Keen, of 
fenhenniot; and.J. Kerby, of Helston. ; 





Answer, by J. Daw, of 'Landulph, to’ T. Byrt’s Rebus, inserted January 2. 


TH! initials join, apd muéh Tween 
ABB is the thread that will be scen. 


*¢* The like answer has‘beeti received! from Caroline Caines, of Lions. 
Gate; C. Caines, at Cerne school; and A. Keen, of Menhenniot. 





4A CHARADE, by 9. Chahnon; of Ottery. 


{* front my first is;always found; 
A poet, bards, you'll next expound; 
Now join the parts, and instant you, 
My fragrant whole will bring tu view, 





4 CHARADE, by. 8. .M. of Wimborne. 


O in the fields, and search them round, ’ 
Tis the remy first_is to be found; 
Look’at your mansion; there you'll see 
My last, or there ‘yoo tvould not be : 
Unite the parts in.ordet true,’ 
A well-known county comes in view. 





-_ ars 94 tT —_ 
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4 REBUS, by J. ‘Kerby, of Helston. 


_ English city bring to viéw ; 

An English bird you’L likewise shew ; 
An English town next‘call to mind; 

An English liquor also find; 

An English than he name, 

The initials then together frame : 

Ye prying wits, you'll surely sée, 

What Englishmen to Gearge should be- 








4 REBUS, by: F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 


WHat in’ Winter’s often seen ; 
What wavid joy to Europe bring ; 
What her cities late have felt ; 

By my next is slaughter dealt ; 

$ritain’s bravest hero name; 

Then a poet of great fame: 
‘Then join the initials right, 

And you'll have before your sight, “~ 
Nature rob'd in brightarray, 
When among the fields I stray. 
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For the Weekiy ENTERTAINER. 
The Chorus at the Enil'of the Third Act of Sophocles's Tragedy of 
Qdipus, imitated. 


Yx pow’rs immortal and divine, 
Who bow obeisance to th’ eternal shrinc, 
‘Teach me God’s: precepts to revere, 

Obey bis laws with holy fear; 
Oh! grant 1 ever may ear 
His sacred will beth night and day ; 
His blessed laws *bove all things prize; 
His laws most pure, 
W hich do endure 
Where wisdom dwells above the azure. skies ; 
Whose laws are just and tiue, 
Most holy and most potent too; 
Replete with heaven-born fire, 
Which keep their strength entire, 
And baffle all the laws by mortals made ; 
For law with mortals is a hackney’d trade; 
These from Heav’n, from th’ Eternal King, 
Those from mortals do continual spring. 


* Twas’ pride alone, curs’d and invidious pride, 
With énvy and contempt too close ally’d, 
Which first began 
In tyrant man. 
Pride high exalted lifts him high, 
Aspiring to supremacy, 
Till borne aloft he views the end of all, 
His overthrow, and most disastrous fall- 
; Sunk in a labyrinth of woe, 
| His vain attempt doth soon forego; 
Harl’d in a maze of dread impiety, 
He knows not wheré to turn, or where to fly. 
May we with caution act, peculiar care, 
Lest we with them should horrid torments share | 
May Christians evermore 
The God of Hosts adore 
With humble pray’r e’er supplicate His throne 
W ho is of all things God, Eternal Godalone. 


Moses did holy Jaws expound 
_ To Israel’s sons, who stood around, 
Ali whach the sacred page to us hands down. 
Therefore, we must those holy laws fulfil, 
And cheerfully obey his will, 
In. word and deed, 
Nor dare recede, 
But follow still His precepts most profound. 
K nowing full well God’e just decree, 
*Cainst those who love impiety. 
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bable, however, that the plaigtiff had received 231. on accoun, 
for which it was certain be bad pot given credit; but it wa 
agreed to refer the amount of the bill, subject to the decisiog 
of the jory, who, however, found for the defendant. The de. 
fendant was a minor, but Lord Ellenborowgh held that oo de. 
fence, his acquittal from a capital charge being a necessary, 





KING’s BENCH, March 4. 
DAUBENY ®. DAUBENY. 


THIS was an action to recover damages for a breach of co. 
venant. The damages were laid at 40,0001: 

Mr. Attorney-General stated, it was an action upon an agree. 
ment entered into by the different branches of a family, in or. 
der to prevent any dispuies which might arise upon the de. 
cease of their father. It waa not the Bret time an agreement 
ef this nature was maintained in a court of justice; nor could 
there be opposed any legal objections to such agreements, 
The deed was entered into on the 8th of April, 1806, between 
the three sons and one daughter of the deceased, viz. James, 
Andrew, and Giles Daubeny, and Helena their sister, whereb 
they agreed to make an equal partition of their father’s pro 
perty, after his death, among themselves and their children, 
notwithstanding any will their father might make to the con- 
trary. It was not necessary to enter inio a minute history of 
the family, but their affairs made such an agreement necessary, 
The father by his will left the bulk of his fortune to the de 
feudants, James and Andrew, who were also appointed execu 
tors. They refused to fulfil the covenant contained in the 
agreement. The present action was brought by the widow of 
Giles Daubeny, on behalf of herself and her son. 

Mr. Garrow, for the defendants, contended, that children 
had not a right to enter into any agreement that would frus- 
trate the will of their parent; it also tended to deprive the pa- 
rent of the duty due from childsen. Under these considera- 
tions he was convinced the plaintiff must be nonsuited. 

Lord Elienborough observed, that he did not consider such 
an agreement illegal, particularly so wheu the security rested 
on the caprice of a man who was known more by his eccentri- 
cities than by any virtue. It might be praiseworthy, they 
being aware of his character, to enter into such an agrees 
ment; but it appeared that at the time the deed was exe- 
cuted, one of yu parties was a minor, which must pot an end 
to the agreement altogether ; and however reluctant he might 

be, it became his duty, according to law, to direct the plainuff 
to be nonsuited. 

The plaintiff was accordingly nonsuited, 
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SLAVERY. 


[From Miss Porter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw.] 


OW.EVER you disguise slavery, it is SLAVERY, sLAa. 
very still!. Its chains, though wreathed with roses, not 

daly fasten on the body, but riveton the mind. They bend it 
from the proudest virtue, to a debasement beneath calculation. 
They disgrace hovour; they trample upon justice. They 
transform the legions of Rome into a band of singers. They 
rostrate the sons of Athens and Sparta at the feet of cowards. 
They nake man abjure his birthright, bind himself to another's 
vill,and give that mto a tyrant’s Thand which he received as a 
deposit from Heaven—his reason, his comseience, and his seul. 


MECHANISM. 








T is not generally known, that the vast block of stone, 

(weighing by compatation 3,000,000 paunds, or 1339} tons) 
which forms the base of the statue of Peter [, of Russia, was 
transported, without any accident, on 3@ brass balls, of five 
inches diameter, on moveable hollow rail-ways of the same 
composition with the balls, by 64 men working two capstans, 
under Count Morin Carbari Lasearis, whose skill in mecha- 
nism on this occasion will ever do honour .to his memory. 
Perhaps the above-mentioned simple, though powerful mode 
of transporting so ponderoys a body, will in some ‘measure ac- 
count for the conveyance to Salisbury Plain of those stupen- 
dous stones which form an extraerdinary relic of the —ancicnt 
superstition of our countrymen. 


_ a 





Answer, by George Soper, Junior, of. Mr. Chivers's Sehool at St. 
Austell,to J. Beckerleg’s Question, inserted Deceniber 17. 


SUBTRACT the second equation given in the question 
from the first, and we get x*y—x’==117; hence x*— 
117 : 


—. Again, multiply the. third equation by y, and add the 

y—1 

product to the first equation, and we have x*y?+-x*y—=1745 

1745y-++-392 1:17 P 
y+392, aud x*—-————-——_—=——-; this reduced is 117y2 
yty y—1 ° 

+1470y—1745y*==—392, and y==14, hence x==3, and z—=19, 

andthe word required is COT. 
Vol. 51. 2h 
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t T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to F. Strike’s Rebus, inserted the 21h 
darwer, by mae of Fanuary. 


OUR parts, when join’d, will soon display, 
b LEOPARD, which-oft.in foreign climes doth stray. 


We Wave’ received similar’ answers from J. Channon, of Ottery; 
. Daw, a J. Barrett, of Landulphi; J. Price, of Yeovil; (A. Keen, of 


fenhenniot; and.J. Kerby, of .Helston. ; 


i 





Answer, by J. Daw, of 'Landulph, to’ T. Byrt’s ’ Rebus, inserted January 2. 


HE initials join, and muéh I:ween 
F ABB is the thread that will be scen. 


*+* The like answer has beeti received! from Caroline Caines, of Lions. 
Gate; C. Caines, at Cerne school; and A, Keen, of Menhenniot. 





A CHARADE, by 3. Chahnon; of Ottery. 
[* front my first is;always found; 

A poet, bards, you'll next expound; 
Now join the parts, and instant you, 
My fragrant whole will bring tu view, 





oa ~ ———— 


4 CHARADE, by. &. M. of Wimborne. 


O in the fields, and search them round, ’ 
Tis the remy first_is to be found; 
Look ‘at your mansion, there you'll see 
My last, or there ‘yur would not be : 
Unite the parts inorder true,' 
A well-known county comes.in view. 


4 REBUS, by J. Kerby, of Helston. 


A* English city bring to view; 

An English bird you’ likewise shew ; 
Ao English town-next'call to mind; 

An English liquor also find; 

An English river lastly name, 

The initials then together frame : 

Ye prying wits, you'll surely sée, 

What Englishmen to Gearge should be. 


ow ess ———— a _ 








4 REBUS, by: F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 


\ ," THAT in-winter’s often seen ; 
What wovld joy to Burope bring ; 

What her cities late have felt ; 

By my next is slaughter dealt ; 

Sritain’s bravest hero name; 
Then a poet of great fame: 
Then join the initials right, 

And you’ll have before your sight, 
Nature rob'd in brighvarray, 
When among the fields I stray. 
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For the Weexkiy ENTERTAINER. 
The Chorus at the End'of the Third Act of Sophocles's Tragedy of 
(dipus, imitated. 


Vu pow’rs immortal and divine, 
Who bow obeisance to th’ eternal shrinc, 
‘Teach me God’s- precepts to revere, \% 
Obey bis laws with holy fear; Hi 
Oh! grant 1 ever may p to 
His sacred will beth night and day ; 
His blessed laws *bove all things prize ; 
His laws most pure, 
Which do endure 
Where wisdom dwells above the azure skies; 
Those Jaws are just and tiue, 
Most holy and most potent too; . 
Replete with heaven-born fire, 
Which keep their strength entire, 
And baffle all the laws by mortals made : 
For law with mortals is a hackney’d trade; 
These from Ieav’n, from th’ Eternal King, 
Those from mortals do continual spring. 


* Twas'pride alone, curs’d and invidious pride, 
With énvy and contempt too close ally’d, 
Which first began 
In tyrant man. 
Pride high exalted lifts him high, 
Aspiring to supremacy, 
Till borne aloft he views the end of all, 
His overthrow, and most disastrous fall- 
Sunk in a labyrinth of woe, 
His vain attempt doth soon forego ; 
Hurl’d in a maze of dread impiety, 
He knows not where to turn, or where to fly, 
May we with caution act, peculiar care, 
Lest we with then should horrid torments share | i 
May Christians evermore 
The God of Hosts adore 
With bumble pray’r e’er supplicate His throne 
W ho is of all things God, Eternal Godalone, 


Moses did holy Jaws expound 
To Israel’s sons, who stood around, 
Ali which the sacred page to us hands down. 
Therefore, we must those holy laws fulfil, 
And cheerfully obey his will, 
In. word and deed, 
Nog dare recede, 
But follow still His precepts most profound. 
K nowing full well God’e just decree, 
*Cainst those who love impiety. 
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His vengeance, in eternal store, 
Is_promis’d to the evil doer; _ . =< 
Nor will He in his promise fail, 
For God to all must justice deal. 
Tf men will still their vicious ways pursue, 
*Gainst Ged revolty against his ppegepts wo 5 
If neither threats nor promises avai, 
And preachers can’t prevail ; 
If God's avenging justice cannot make 
The sons of men their sins forsake, 
Our preachers may as well give o'er, 
And leave them as they were before. 


Let not vai bigots think to find 

A quiet conscience, peace of mind; 

Oh! let them not the church attend, 

And think that God will be their friend ; 

For God will sure avenge his cause 

On those whe prostitute his ws. 
The Great Omnipotent is God abote, 

In essence three, in person one 5 

Shall he not crush the inipiouws men 

Who will not his commands ovey ? 

Who to him will not deign to pray, 

But crucify his Son again? 
Arise, Oh God! arise wrth all thy might, 
Confound thy foes, and put them all to flight ; 
Bless thine elect, and mark them for thine own 
Who worshwp thee, Oh Father, and thy Son, 
And Holy Ghost, Eternal Three in One! 


South Petberion. Di «cnn, 





THE FRENCH CAPTIVE. 


NCE I beheld a captive, whom dire wars 
Had made an inmate of the prigoa-house, 
Cheering with wicker-work (that almost seem’d 
To him a sort ot play) his dreary hours, 
I ask’d his story: in iny native tongue, 
( Long use had made it casy as his own) 
He answer’d thus: ** Befure these wars began, 
I dwelt upon the willowy banks of Loire: 
I married one who, from my boyish days, 
Had been my playmate. One morn, I'll ne'er forget! 
While busy choosing out the prettiest twigs, 
‘To warp a cradle for our child unborn, 
We heard the tidings, that the conscript let 
Hi é@iallen on me; it came like a death knell. 
The mother perished, but the babe surviv’d ; 
And, ere my parting day, his recking couch 
1 made complete, and saw him sleéping smile, 
The smile that play’d upon the cheek of her 
Who lay clay cold. Alas! the hour suon came 
That forc’d iny fetter’d arms to quit my child; 
And whether now he hives, to deck with flowers 
The sod upon his mother’s grave, or lies 
Beneath it by her side, I ne’er could learn: 
I think he’s gone; and now I only wish 
For liberty and home, that I may ‘see, 
And stretch myself, and die upon that grave.” 
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